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so lately read The Adventures of Five Hours it seems
'a mean thing/ Dryden with all his admiration of the
.Elizabethan dramatists is in 1-66.7-68 convinced that
I their manner of writing is harsh and old-fashioned:
*'If we yield to them in this one part of poesy* (the
^dramatic) 'we more surpass them in all the other; for
in the epic or lyric way it will be hard for them to
show us one such amongst them as we have many
now living or who lately were. They can produce
nothing so courtly writ, or which expresses so much
the conversation of a gentleman, as Sir John Suckling;
nothing so even, sweet, and flowing as Mr*.Waller;
nothing so majestic, so correct as Sir John Denham;
nothing so elevated, so copious, and full of spirit as
Mr. Cowley. ... All of them were thus far of Eu-
gennis* opinion that the sweetness of English verse
was never understood or practised by our fathers;...
everyone was willing to acknowledge how much our
poesy is improved by the happiness of some writers
yet living; who first taught us to mould our thoughts
into easy and significant words, to retrench the super-
\ fluities of expression, and to make our rhyme so
properly a part of the verse, that it should never mis-
lead the sense, but itself be led and governed by it.' *
Even some of the names here mentioned were too
much in a fashion that was passing. Cowley's reputa-
tion was short-lived. 'Though he must always be
thought a great poet, he is no longer esteemed a good
writer/ was Dryden's later judgement. To all later
criticism, to and including Sir Walter Scott, a new
age of poetry begins with Dryden,

The third thing one feels in the new literature
is the lowering of the spiritual temper Pepys, that
strange blend of piety, lechery, and worldliness in

1 Essay of Dramatic Poesy.
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